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Cruise, by on ical—Debate in the 


itions, and late 


xn.—In the House of Commons, last 
evening, Mr. Grenfell rose in pursuance of the mo 
tion of which he had previously given notice, for 
the production of certain papers, to show how far 
it may be expedient to apply the Sinking Fund, ei- 
ther in the whole or in pi art to the purposes of any 
loan that it mig e necessary to have 
for the service of the year. From the 
hal mentioned yeste oF he was induced not only 
to abstain from discussion himself upon the subjec ot, | 
but alco desired not to provoke it on either side of 
the House. The chancellor of the exche quer ac- 
quiesced in the motion, and as no financial plan was | 
to be proposed tll after the report of the 
committee on the bank affairs was received, he did! 
not think it advisable to anticipate the discussion | 
which would more properly arise out of that report 
In the present instance, however, he mi rht be per 
mitted to say, that his principal object was to bring 
under the notice of the house a particular c! ) 
the act of the 26th of the king, commonly c oo lLthe 
Sinking Fund Act. The clause to which he allude 
was generally termed Fox's clause, because ii ha 
originated with Mr. Fox, and the purpose of it was 
to authorise the commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
an that it might be ne- 


to apply that fund to any I 
service of the year He wi: | 


sssary to raise for the 
not prepared to say with certainty whether ther 
would not be a loan this 5 ear, but h had 
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National D 


q only 
Bint supposing it to be 18,00U,000/—it |} 
from the financial re ports, that the 
appropriat ed to the li 1 iidation of the 
bt this year was 15,000,000/—and_ this 
“ng the case, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might go into the city, and subscribe 15,000,000 to 
the loan, leaving a de fic t of 3,000,00U/ the actual 
loan; whereas, ifthe | highest nominal loan, 25,000,000 
were supposed, the def ficit, or actual loan, on the 
whole amount, would be 10,000,000/—and he sub 
mitted it to the consideration of the house, if it 
would not be better that there should be a loan of 
,000,000L, than of 18,000,000, Having offered 

remarks on the subject, he should not go in- 


‘icngth at present; 


I unless further ex 


mence of what 
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he had already said, in which case he should hold 
himself free to reply to the observations of any ho- 
norable member. Ie should now move that there 
be laid before the house an account of the amount 
of money vested in the Commissioners for the re- 
duction of the National Debt; for the purchase of 
Capital Stock in the Public Funds, together with 
the amount of such Capital Stock and the interest 
thereon, to the 15th June, 1816; and the amount of 
the Capital Stock that would have been purchased, 
had they subscribed agreeably to the clause of the 
act to the loan of 30 QU0L that would have been re- 
quired for the service of that year. Motion a- 
greed to. 


STATE OF THE BI 

1 return of the fixed regin 
ment of the Army, exclu 
of Cavalry and Infantry se 


TISH ARMY. 
tal peace establish- 
of the Regiments 
ig in India. 
CAVALRY, 
Rank & File, 
Two regiments of Life Guards, 
each regiment consisting of 
eight troops of 344 rank and 
file, and 275 horses, 
Royal regiment of Horse Guards, 
eight troops, 
Ist Dragoon Guards, ten troops, 
20 regiments of Dragoon Guards, 
Dragoons, 
each re 
troops of 


Horses, 


and Light Dragoons, 
riment consisting of 8 
OO on L 

968 rank and file, and 


gon Train, two troops, 


Total, 


FOOT GUARDS. 
or Grenadier Regiment, 3 
dhons; 32 companies of 80 
and file per company, 
eam and Third Regiments, 
40 compa- 
80 rank and file per 
company, 


two battalions each, 
nies, ot 


Total, 
INFANTRY. 
lions of the Line, 
»n of the Royal Scots, 
talion of the 60th regiment, 
2 Bat saliane of the Rifle Brigade 
2 West india Regiments. 


84 Regiments, alk regiment con- 
sisting of ten companies of 650 
rank and file, 

talf Corps, 


54,600 
Royal S 8 companies, 480 
Total 55,080 
Total Cavalry 8,954 
Foot Guards 
lufantry 


5,660 


69.79. 


War Office, March, 1819 PALMERSTON, 
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Account of the official value of exports from Great 
Britain in each year from 1792, to 1809, inclusive 
1792 Jan. 5, 124,000,000 | 1801 Jan. 6, 2 

19,000,000 


37,000,000 
41,000,000 
31,000,000 
34,000,000 
36,900,000 
34,000,000 
34,000,000 
50,000,005 


1794 ——. 
1795 —— 24,000,000 
1796 —— 28,0 
1797 —— 26 
1798 ——. 
1799 —— 


1800 —— 


5 
1793 
25,000,000 


), 000 
POV,0V00 
50,000,000 
33,000,000 
25,000,000 


The following is a statement of the amount of 
Manufactures, and of Foreign and Colonial Mer- 
chandise, rported to all parts of the world frem 
Great Britain, in the last ten years. The year 
ending 

1819, Jan. 5th, 
1818, 
1817, 
1816, 
18153, 
1814, 
1813, 


56,000,000 
55,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
60,000,000 
50,000,000 


The accounts destroy- 

ed by fire. 
43,000,000 
$2,000,000 


46,000,000 


1812, 
S11, - 
1810, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Tuesday week the anniversary mecting of this 
society was held at Freemason’s Hall. There were | 
two thousand persons present. At 12 o’clock, the 
Right Hon. Lord Teignmouth took the chair, when | 
the report wos read. It detailed the progress of 
the bible societies in the different countries on the 
continent and in the Indies, &c. stated the number 
of bibles issued at cost and reduced prices, from 
the 31st Murch, 1818, to the same period in 1819, 
was 123,247 bibles, and 136,784 testaments making 
in the whole 260,031 copies, being an 
vond the issues of the pre ceding year of 65,930} 
bibles and testaments; making, with those issued 
at the expense of the society, from various presses 
upon the continent, a totak of more than two million 
three thousand. Professor Kiefficr from Paris, pre- 
sented himself to the meeting, and, through the} 
medium of an able address, which was read by the} 
Rev. D. Wilson, informed the meeting, that the go 
vernment of France, had promised their utmost | 
support to the bible societies in that country. It wy 
then stated, that 9000 copies of the new tesiament, 
printed in the Yurkisi: language, from the roy al} 
press of France, had be en sent to Turkey Loud 
applause hree of these testaments, which were 





exceedingly well printed and bound, and bearing | 


the Royal Arms of France, were then presented 
to the meeting by the professor who aided by the 
advice of Baron Sylvestre de Sacy, had inspected 
the edition. The Duke of Gloucester then moved 
the thanks of the meeting to the Chairman, who 
made a suitable reply: The mecting shortly afte: 


broke up. 
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trom his house, they discovered a large black snake 
j Which they killed. James Barker then stripped 
some bark from a tree; tied it around its neck, 
and then with his father proceeded home to dinuer, 
dragging the snake after him—on arriving at the 
house, they left the snake near the door, and re- 
tired to dinner; when they returned to the snake, 
they observed another snake lying by its side, (pro- 
bably its mate,) which they killed ‘This latter 
snake had followed the track of the other and 
| crossed on a board or in the water a creek nearly 
a rod wide. One measured 6 feet, the other 5 feet 
9 inches.— Catskill Recorder. 








} 
| 
| 
| 
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SYRACUSE.—Of the four cities that composed 
the ancient Syracuse, there remains enly Ortigia, by 
much the smallest, situated in the island of that 
name. It is about two miles round, and supposed 
to contain about 14000 inhabitants. The ruins of 
the other three, Tycha, Acradina, and Nevpoli are 
computed at twenty-two miles in ci:cumference, 

but almost the whole of this space is now converted 


Listy etute elas YAPUS,UL Cas Goal CULMCcIUD 4h: 


| of these are indeed every where built with broken 
marbles full of engravings and inscriptions, but most 
of them defaced and spoiled. The principal remains 
of antiquity, are a theatre and amphi-theatre; many 
| sepulchres, the Latomie, the Catacombs and the 
| famous Ear of Dionysius, which: it was impossible to 
| destroy. Vhe Latomie now makes a noble subter. 
| raneous garden and is indeed one of the most beau- 
iful, romantic spots I ever beheld. Most of it is 
about 100 feet below the level of the earth, and of 
} an ineredible extent. The whole is hewn out of a 
| rock as hard as marble, compcsed of a concretion of 
| sire lls, gravel, and other bodies The bottom of this 
|immense quarry, from whence probably the great- 


j} est part of Syracuse was built, is now covered with 


un exceedingly rich soil; and as no wind, from any 
} point of the compass can touch it, it is filled with a 
| great variety of the finest shrubs a:d fruit trees, 
which bear with vast luxuriance, and are never blast. 
}ed.—The oranges, citrons, bergamois, pomegran- 
| ates, figs, &c. are all of a remarkable size and fine 
| quality. Some of these trees, but more particularly 
| the olives, grow out of the hard tock, where there 
| ts no visible soil, and exhibit a very uncommon an¢ 
pleasing appearance 
Vhere isa variety of wild and romantic scenes in 
this curious garden, in the midst of which we were 
sirprised by the appearance of a figure under one 
ot the caverns, that added greatly to the dignity and 
solemnity of the place—it was that of an aged man, 
with a long, flowing white beard that reached down 
to his middie. His old wrinkled face and scanty 
gres lock- pronounced him a member of some for- 
mer age as well as of this. His hands, which were 
struck by the paisy, held a sort of pilgrim-staff, and 
about his neck there was a string of large beads, 
with a crucifix hanging tothe end. Had it not been 
for these marks of his later existence, I don’t know 
} but I should have asked him, whether in his youth 
he had not been acquainted with Theocritus and 
Archimedes, and if he did not remember the reign 
of Dionysius the tyrant. But he saved us the trou- 





and belonged to a convent of Capuchins, on the 
rock above, that he had now bid adieu to the upper 
world and was determined to spend the rest of his 
life in this solitude in prayer for the wretched m« 

| tals that inhabit it 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW ITAMPSHIRE. 
GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 


Gevrtemen—lI herewith transmit to you | 


certain decumeats which I have received 
since the list session of the legislature. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, contai: the letter and 
remarks of the third auditor of tne treasury 
departinent of the United States, upon the 
claims of this state, .or military services and 
moneys expended during the late war, and 
copies of my letters to him 

Nos. 6 $ and 9 contain letters from the 
governors of the Vermont, New-York, Oho 
and Mississippi, enclosing resoives of the le- 


yes 


gislatures of those states, upon the subject of 


ainendments to the constitution of the United 
States. 

Wu. LU is the adjutant general’s return ot 
the militia of this state. 

Since the last session | have received a 
large box containing copies of the laws of the 
first session of the fifteenth coneress of the 


United States; and also copies of the laws of 


the second session of that congress. Those 


laws are deposited in the secretary’s office, 
subject to your order, 

In pursuance of a request from the legis-| 
lature to appoint a suitable person to obtain 


information upon the subject of internal im- 
provement, und to designate such objects in 
this state as were most entitled to public pa- 


tronage, | appointed Ichabod Bartlett, esq. | 
for that purpose. He accepted the trust, and | 


made an able and judicious report upon the 
subject; which £ have transmitted, with the 
documents accompanying it to the secretary 
of the treasury of the United States. For 


these services you will, lL presume, make Mr. 


Bartlett a suitable compensation. No. 11 is 
a copy of his report. 


Avreeable to the vote of the legislature, | 


authorized the commissary general to remove 
and sell the piers sauk in the harbor of Ports- 
mouth. 
me the net proceeds of the sale; which are 


carried to the credit of the state In my ac-! 


count of contingent expenditures 

My account for detraying the contingent 
expenses of the government for the last year 
is balanced, and lodged with the vouchers in 
the secretary’s office. 

The ill state of my health, and a respect 
to the principle of rotation in office, induced 
me early in the last session, to decline a re- 
election. And it is with pleasure that 1 now 
congratulate the state, upon the prospect o 


the oflice of chief magistrate being conferred 


upon a gentleman of talents and integrity. | 


He has executed that trust, and paid 
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In retiring from this important and respon- 

| sible office, permit, me to state the principles, 
‘and course of conduct I have adopted and 
pursued during my administration. 
As [ considered it my duty, I have at the 
‘commencement of each sgssion of the legis- 
ilature, respectfully, but explicitly, recom- 
'meuded sach subjects for their consideration 
'as appeared to me best calculated to promote 
the happiness of the people—the end and ob- 
jject for which our government was establish- 
fed. States and nations are secure and pros- 
perous, in proportion as the people are easy 
and contented with their situation; and the 
more they are relieved from taxes and bur- 
thens the more firmly they will be attached 
ito the laws and institutious of their country. 
t have therefore ever felt a thorough convic- 
tion of the vital importance of frugality and 
economy in the management of public offi- 
Phe history of the world shews, that 
the growth of profusion and extravagance in 
governments, has generally far exceeded the 
jincrease of the population and wealth of the 
people. it will be well for us, if this be not 
one of the serious evils which, as a nation, we 
ithave much cause to deprecaie. 

On the first day of June, 1816, the state 
was indebted to several banks in the sum of 
$35,000 00, on interest; and there was then 
jin the treasury $11,524 88. Since that pe- 
riod those debts have all been paid, and there 
,is now in the treasury more than $10,000 00. 
Within the last three years we have received 
from the United States, on account of onr 
claims for military services and expenditures 
jin the late war, $58,000 00. And in the 
|} same time we have paid, beside the ordinary 
‘lexpenses of government, the following sums: 
$60 282 49 

4,621 48 

4.000 00 

3.000 00 

1,000 00 
$72,905 935 

The constitution requires the governor to 
approve the bills and resolves passed by the 
i two houses, orreturn them with his objections. 


' 


cers. 








For building the state house, 

| Military services, &c. in the late war, 
|} Loan to Dartmouth Univerity, 

| Printing military books, 
Encouragement to agriculture, 


As I possessed noauthority te propose amend- 


‘iments, if the principle of the bill appeared to 
|be correct, and was expressed in definite 
terms, though its details were imperfect, I 
;have considered myself bound to approve if. 
| With this limitation | have exercised freely 


jj the right to return bills and resolves with my 


jovjections. Of eight bills and six resolves so 
‘returned, some were unanimously rejected, 
‘others by large majorities, and not one of 
them had a majority of the two houses in its 
(favor. "Though this course lef, each of the 
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three branches of the legislature to act upon 


ifs OWn respousivility, yet 


what a major 


to disapprove oO: 
y of the other two branches 
deemed expedient, was to me an unpleasant 
but necesary task. i Was the more induced 


1 observing the ill 


this mgiit, troi 
hich have arisen from the disuse of 


4} 
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lat power ina loreign government; where, 
Since its exc 


veto, its indivecc imfiuence has acquired an 


mndue and wre sponsible control over the le- 


4 
in making the appoint ents of the various 
e constitution and laws vest 
i frequently em- 
Phe ereatest im- 
, arises from not 
talents to carry the 
av founded in’ wis 


ce require men of Knowledge 


ttegrity for their correct and impartial 
adiministration. From the nature of humar 
affairs, there must be a portion of discretion 
vested in executive officers; and this discre- 
tionary powe will often be abused, by weak 
men from ignoran 
les! llence my 


design. ‘ 
tho e me! th >» who were br 


e, and by bad men from 


a object 
t qu ilified. 
selection was difficult | 
“quainted with the per- 
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not nail cases, 
ms best qualitied is places of trust; ar 


ierefore, in some Instances, was obliged 


Phat me 


act upon the information of others 


formation, in general, consisted not of facts, | 


often formed under 


but of opinions, and those 


Ol ¢] 
he influence of interested motives; the par- 
tiality of friendsh ps Pp rsonal hostility, slight 
acquaintance, or the spirit 
| i ovecd incorrect. 


ol party; 
— Recom- 
7 esa ; . 
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Instance 
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some men whom I considered well qualified, 
declined oilice. ‘To increase these embar- 
rassments, a difference of opinion, in a few 
instances, existed between myself and a ma- 
| jority of the council, respecting the quatifica- 


When 


tis happe ned, as it was necessary to fili the 


‘| tions oi Certain individuals for office. 


vacancy, tt the council declined to agree with 


jj}ine, L thought myself bound to consent to 
| , ‘ 
l}their nomination. In such cases | was con- 


| , ‘| ] f . 
side! * people responsibie tor appoint 


| ments should net otherwi e have 
| mace. 

| During the time Ll was in office, au unusual 
numver ol appoltments were to De 


inc! 1) tl 


nade, 
uding a ie judges of the courts of law, 
those of probate excepted; the sheriff r 
four counties, most of t 

nearly ali the 


| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


||} in appointing judges, it was my sol object 


|j to select men oft talents, of legal information, 
jjol strict integrity, and suchas i deemed best 
|| quaalitic dior those important trusts. And 
| with a view to exclude, as far as practicable, 
|| the spirid of party trom the temples of jus- 
j tice, a id to inspire a general confidence in 
the courts of law, in which every citizen has 
i deep interest, 1 appointed men of different 
political principles. 

‘ created for the 
people and not for the honor and emolument 
of the ofhes 


has a tendency to impair the responsi- 


benefit of the 


5 ollices are 
rs, and as their unnecessary in- 
crease 
bility of the oflicer, and render the office less 
it has bes 


crease the number of justices of peace be- 


respet table, ‘amy obit ct not to tn- 
‘yond the limits which the public interest re- 
quired, 

\s some towns appeared to have a sreatei 
number ef justices than was either necessa 
ry or useful, soon after L came into office 1 


declined renewing som 


| 


| 


» oi their commissions, 


but reflection and experience convinced me 


that this course would be injurious, as com- 

missions of some of the justices, who were 
i| best qa ified, ex} ired first, and if not renew- 
ed, the community would be deprived of theu 
services. On maturely 


iect, Lcame to the 1 


} 


considering the sub- 
solution to renew the 
commissions 01 all justices whose term expur- 
ed, exc ept those who by infirmity of age vl 
ment il derangement, were ine apable ol per- 
forming the duties of the office; those whoen- 
couraged and promoted litigation; were in- 
jjtemperate or guilty of gross immortality; 
and recently their deputies; persons 
who had removed into a town in which there 


sufficient number; and those 
— 


} a8 
| Serius, 


i were before a 
the certifi ifes of whose oaths of office 
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not during the preceding five years been re- 
turned to the secretar y SO; fice: 

eems to imply that if 
court were justi- 
throughout || 


‘he constitution s 
judges of the 
es of thi ice, they should be 


cordingly appointed them 


super r 
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ng the last three years I de- 
that grade, 
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renewing 
<pired : because 
them to perform, 
sufficient for 


but little duty for and the 


humover already in office was 
that purpose. 

In the ay 
peace, I mace it 
town than one to three hundred inhabi- 
tants, exce: jere peculiar circumstance 
rendered’ it n ry. Though this rule 
leaves the number ereater t! than what is requi- 
site, | considered that reform, to be perma- 
nust be gzradual : I was 
diminishing an evil which [ could 
On the first of 
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pporintment of nel justices of the | 
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cess; 


nent, therefore con- 
Tent with 

not wi holly 
1815, the 
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reduced 


remove. June, 
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number of 
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three. 

In relation to 
constitution having ve 


field offic ers of 


how 


military appointments, the 
sted the right in 
each regiment to 
‘ir captains and subalterns and 
dnty of the governor to commission those 

th *y 


the 
made 


nominate; I 


as saon asl ascertained that a vacan-| 


isted, to issue commissions agreeably to 

" nominations, 

niy nq ury 
who were nominated. It isa subject of 
eret that the field officers do not 
selection of subalterns with greater 
many 


¢ 


caution, 
that they nominate so 

As to field officers, I have, with very few 
exceptions, appointed them according to se- 
niority of 1 «lopted this course, not 
from a want of authority to pursue a differ- 
ent one, but from the impracticability of ob- 
taining correct information who possessed 
the qualifications requisite for officers of that 
But in appointing general officers, 
few in number, {have departed 
trom this rule, and selected men 
account of their merit than their rank. 

As the constitution excludes a person hold- || 
ing the office of judge, attorney general, or 
sheriff, from a seat in the council, 
peared to me an impropriety in appointing | 
councillors to either of Such |! 

in appoints nent would deprive the state of a 


member of subject 


rank. 


grade, 
they being 
more on 


\ 
there ap- 
offices. 


those 


the executive board, o: 


nominate || 
tat appeared 


considered myse It 
and that without making! 
into the qualifications of those 
re-!| 


make their | 


minors to | 


ij cide. 


| Ineasures. 
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to elect another, and the state to the charge 
ll of an extra session of the legislature to re- 
li ceive and count the votes. On that account, 
an d,as far as I was able, to preserve the inde- 
| pendence of the council, [ have uniformly de- 
/ clined appointing a councillor to any office 
which, if accepted, would have ex« ccluded him 
fro n the be yard. 

Upon the subject of granting pardons to 
persons convicted of public offences, L never 
|: considered myself at liberty te revise, or 
que stion the — ty 0 the opinion of the 
ondered the judgment. ‘The 


eos people to the expense of new meetings 


1} 
j 


| 
} 
| 
j 


court which 


| 

i 

} e 

| courts of eae are the only tribunals compe- 
} 


ll te nt to pronounce upon the i innocence or guilt 
I f the accused; and their decision ought to 
t our currency ¢ onsists 
| wincipally of paper bilis—as much of our 


x” conclusive. 1S 


perty depends upon the validity of writ- 
liten instruments—and as forgery is a crime 
i. which necessarily includes much turpitude of 
heart, and is attended with serious evils to 
i have uniformly declined pardoning 
that class of offenders. [have grant- 
ed pared ons but ina few cases; and those only 
to convicts who were insane, or approached a 
ll state of idioc y; and to those who being im- 
| prisoned for theft, were before their term had 
}exy ured vistted with sickness, which, for 
want of free air and better accommodations, 
probable, would terminate in 
| leath—a punishment which the law did not 
intend to inflict. 

By the law of the 27th June last, the con- 
}cerns of the state prison were committed to 
the governor and council; and provision made 
that they should have a suitable compensa- 
tion for those additional services. In rela- 
tion to myself, 1 request that you would 
l}make no grant to me on that account. | 
am satisfied with the reward I have receiv- 
el—it is adequate to the services I have 
rendered. I never accepted office for the 
sake of its emoluments. ‘The great object 
lol my official labors, has been to promote 

the interest and prosperity of the state, not 
those of any religious sect or political par~ 
tv. I have, whenever they came in colli- 
‘sion, preferred the public to my private in- 
and been more anxious to serve than 
ito please the people. But how far my ef- 
\fortshave succeeded, it is for others to de- 
I am satisfied with the honors of office, 
without being disgusted with its duties; and 
|having rende red this accouut of my admi- 
| nistration, I retire to private life, to share 

‘in common with my fellow-cittzens the ef- 
feets, prosperous or adverse, of my official 


Wa. PLUMER, 


pro 


|, society, 
Hany o 
. 








terest; 


June 2, 1819. 
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THE ONTARIO’S CRUIZE. 
FROM THE WINCHESTER GAZETTE OF JUNE 5. 


Ve are indebted to a gentleman of this place 
for permission to lay before our readers a copy of 
the following letter received by him from an officer, 
on board the U.S. ship Ontario, a native of this 
place. This letter will, we doubt mot be read with 
interest by every one: it is replete with good sense, 
and evinces that the writer, who left this place an 
inexperienced youth a few years ago, has made 
good use of his time. His example is worthy of 
imitation. 


Copy of a letter from an officer on board the U.S 
ship Ontario, to his friend i this place, dated 
UW. S ship Ontario, Annapolis, April 25 

Once more, my dear sir, | have safely returned 
“the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave.” 

Nineteen months have rapidly passed away since 
1 took leave of my dear country for a cruize in the 
Pac Ocean. When ll I 
a day—yet during that pax I 
zigzag rambles over nearly fifty th 
old Ne ptune’s empire 
have se¢ 
jects presented to the eye, may in some depree ac 
count for the apparent rapidity of Old ‘Time’s flight 
but it is nevertheless a melanchoiy trath, that 
ease th number, they scem greatly t 


to 


OK Dack, ita pears as but 


! have sailed in all n 
pusand miles « 
plac 

} 


n and the great varicty of interesting of 


Lie niany strange es 


our years mic! O 
decrease in length 

I wished very much for an op] 
you from the Pacific, but met with none that pre- 
sented a reasonable prospect of your cver getting 
the letter—1 could there have given you much in- 
teresting news, if you feel, as I presume every A- 
merican does, interested in the great cause now 
pending in South America 

The period of our arrival in Chili was, perhaps, 
the most evcntful one in the Instory of that country, 
since the conquest—but as you have long since been 
made acquainted, through the medium of newspa- 
pers, with the important occurrences of that day, 
4 shall not here trouble you ‘with a repetition of 
them, but, pursuing the intention with which [ sat 
down, shali proceed to give you a sketch of the 
movements of the Ontario, during her 
from the I nite d States—In doimg so l shall n ake, 
principally, plain extracts from my Journal—anc 
avoid as much as possible entering into particu! 


ortunity to write 


ai 
which would perhaps tire more than amuse you 
must here, however, observe, that should 


I 
1 feel 
no relish tor the dry remarks of a sailor’s journal, 


you 


7 


ty 


may 


the papers are in your hands and ay easily be 


committed to the flames 
Che first port we put into was Rio Janeiro, (1 
vil) where we spent but ten days refittir : 


» we 
ora- 


or ae 
g; HX? 


"thence directed our course towards Cape Horn— 
we passed that dreadful point of ‘Terrors, about tl 
1st Jan. 1819. I have never beenina cli 
terous and disagreeable as that about the Cape— 
antly; th 
rolling in mountain waves; your trembling bark one 
} 


ciouds, 


he so vO!Is- 


yains and storms prevail almost incess sea 


ars among the and the next sink 


moment § 
swiitly between the foaming i 


billows as 
rise aya 

It was midsummer when we Passed 
quently we bad almust continual 


yw the 


making but a small sweep bel 


he remained only five hours and a half, leaving us a 


ir, would 


twilight, which, bad the weather been clea 
€ 


have been equal to We tull moon. The weather 


absence | 
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was not so cold as we had expected to find it, even 
jat that seasun, in so high a latitude as 60 degrees 
|south—the mercury stood at from 40 to 46 degrees 
\of Farenheit’s Thermometer. After buffeting the 
storms for fifty-five days, during which we last one 
man overboard, and carried away some of our light 
;Spars, we cast anchor in the Bay of Vaipuaraiso, 
| (Chili.) 
Valparaiso is a small, ill-contrived, dirty town, 
istuck against the side of a red clay hill that scarce 
affords herbage for a goat. The houses are gener- 
j ally very small, meanly built, with brick floors and 
| tile roofs. Its population is from tour to five thou. 
} sand souls. They are very easy in their manners, 
and hospitable to strangers. After a stay there of 
| six wecks we sailed for Lima, (Peru) where we ar- 
|| rived in twelve days—we gave the vice king ut Pe- 
|ru the first information of the defeat of his army, of 
| Maypo; which so humbled the hty Castilhan, 
that he not onl 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 





| r 
wug 
ha depree of :es- 


} 


n 


receive 
|} pect which he is not in? ibit of paying foreign. 
B 
» of hiss | 
American 


oceed 


( 
nmou 

all the 

s then in that port to 


errupts 


ers, but at the 
! 


roe ( 


ipt he ve us aii or- 
sadron, off 
merchant 
sea without 
mj vrder rendcied 
sary for the Ontariv to return immediately 
to Val were five valuable vessels 
then preparing to sail for China. Capt. B. consent- 
ed to take on board a commissioner from the vice 
gociate with the Chili government for an 
of prisoners, and to act himself in the 
capacity Of mediator On our return to Valparai 
iso, I had the pleasure to accompany those gentle- 
I the capitol, about one hundred 
lmiles in the On arrival in the sue 
|iburbs we met by an officer of distinction at 
uwroons, Which paid Capt, 
B military honors and « rted us to quarters that 
|| had been prepared tor Capt. B. and most splendidly 
fitted out by order cf the supreme director—during 
four stay there our table was every day supplied in 
j}the most sumptuous manner; the mchest wines, 
|\fruits, and delicacies, of every description, were 
} crowded upon it, reatest profusion—in short 
every respect and attention was paid us, and we 
» suffered to be at no expense whatever. In 
deration, I suppose, of this, the servants, who 
were also government property, feit themselves at 
liberty to purloin every thing they could lay their 
hands on, and they ceriainly availed themselves of 
every opportunity to exercise that right—one of 
the soldiers of the guard of honor that escorted us 
back the port, stole my sword, epaulette, and 
chapeau de bras, which had been given him to 
car! 5 . 
| Santiago is a handsome, regular and well built ci- 
10,000 inhabitants: it has sever- 
s, and some other elegant pub- 
parucularly a mint, which, I think, is 
l by any building on the 
uUnent of America; it is 480 feet in front, 
high, and every way large in due propor- 
id is built of a very fine white free stone.— 
» spent six days inthe city—no arrangement for 
hange of prisoners could be agreed on. On our 
the port we immediately put to sea ior 
ver imbia, (N. W. coast) touched at Lima 
Lt Spanish Commissioner. On the 19th 
Angust we anchored off the entrance of that river 
Phe bar ben o intricate and dangerous fora vcs- 
sel of the Cntario’s draft of water to passin, we 
manned thiee boats with fifty well armed seamen 
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Vor. VII.) 


and rowed up the river to the establishment found- 
ed there by Mr. Astor of New-York, but then in 
possession of the British N. W. company—you may 
recollect that this post was taken from Mr. Astor 
during the late war,with England—by the treaty of 
Ghent it must be restored to us, and I understand it 
has actually been given up, since we left there, to 
the U. States’ agent appointed to receive it. It is 
situated on what is called Point George, about six- 
teen miles from the entrance of the river; consists 
of one large frame house, five or six small ones, 
some store houses, shops, &c. 

Around the whole is a strong high picket to pro- 
tect them from the Indians, who are sometimes dis- 
posed to be troublesome. Twenty-five whites, the 
same number of Sandwich Islanders, with three 6 
pounders, constitutes the whole force of the settle- 
ment. Capt. Biddle was not authorised by his in- 
structions to haul down the English flag and place 
in its stead the American stripes—we however took 
formal possession of the country on both sides of the 
river, in the name and on the behalf of the United 
States, with all the ceremony usual on such occa- 
sions. We passed the night uncomfortable enoug! 
in our boats, which we anchored near an Indian 
village. The Indians came amongst us in conside- 
rable numbers with great familiarity, were very 
merry and friendiy, offering us their dried salmon 
to eat. Their first enquiries were whether we were 
King George’s men or Boston men; on being told 
Boston men, they repeated several times ‘ Boston 
men Klosh,” which signifies good; so you see they 
understand at least one part of the policy of civili- 
zed nations. The greater part of the men were en 
tirely naked, and the women were as little cover- 
ed as the most relaxed laws of decency would ad 
mit of They have, in common, flat heads and dis- 
torted features; the latter is, no doubt, caused by 
the operation of flattening the head, which is done 
by confining it, in infancy, between two boards, 
and keeping it in that situation till, as the head 
grows, it assumes the admired form—Take them 
«all in all,” they are, in my opinion, the most ill- 
looking, disgusting objects of the human race, and 
1 hope never to “look npon their like again.” 

The country as far as we could see, bears no 
signs of cultivation. The natives live by fishing 
and hunting, ‘The Enghsh raise some cattle, and 
receive flour and salt provisions twice a year from 
Canada, by way of Cape Horn. 

On the morning of the 20th, the sea broke 90 
heavy on the bar, that we were all very near being 
drowned in attempting to get on board our ship. I 
think I never was so near the verge of eternity be- 
fore—for my boat, in which there was twenty men, 
was half full of water when 1 got alongside. We 
however all got safe on board, weighed our anchor, 
and under a press of sail stood away to the south 
ward; five days after we came to anchor in the bay 
of Montery (California.) ‘The Spaniards have there 
a small fortress, with a garrison of perhaps 50 men 
—who are placed there, they say, entirely for the 
protection of some two or three religious missions 
established in the vicinity for the purpose of con- 
verting the wild children of the forest to the Catho 
lic faith; but I am inclined to think that their object 
is not guite so humane and disinterested as they 
would wish one to believe—for where mild persua 
sion (which is, I think, the only weapon that should 
ever be used in such cases) fails to effect their pur- 
pose, they do not hesitate to use the most arbitrary 
and unfeeling means to accomplish it—as an evi- 
dence of this 1 mention the following circumstance: 
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) —-Rambling in the woods one day with a gun in 


search of partridges, (which by the by are there 
very plenty) I fell in with two Indians who were 
employed cutting wood, with each a heavy pair ot 


H irons on his legs; I asked them in Spanish (for you 
| must know I have learnt to make myself understood 


|in that language.) why they were in irons; they said 
they had attempied to run away and return to their 
nation in the interior, and were caught and shackled 
as I saw. I advised them to beat off their disgrace- 
ful fetters with their axe, and showed them how it 
might be done—they looked so significantly at each 
other, that 1 am convinced they had never thought 
of such a thing betore, but I have no doubt they 
very soon followed my advice. 

As the Spanish force is much too small to cope 
with the Indians in the field, they have adopted the 
following singular stratagem to keep them under, 
which has had, sofar, the desired effect. The priests 
collect all the young females and put them into a 
strong building erected for that purpose, where 
they are taught to spin, weave, sew, &c. kc. They 
are strictly guarded and never suffered to leave 
their prison, until the Holy Father gives them away: 
ia marriage, at which time he always stipulates for 
the female children that may make their appearance 
on the stage of life. By thus keeping the women 
in their power, the men are restrained from acts of 
violence. 

As Monteray and Virginia lay in the same parallel 
of latittude—tlhe climate aud productions of course 
ought not to be very different—wheat, and all the 
fruits of Virginia are there in the highest perfection. 
We remained but a few days to refresh ourselves, 
lay in a supply of wood, water, &c. and on the 23d 
of October, anchored for the third time in the har- 
bor of Lima. 

If you do not expect a particular description of 
Lima, I shall be glad of it, for you will not then be 
disappointed, when you see how briefly I pass it 
over. You may remember that it was founded by 
the famous Pizarro, who built himself a great palace 
and was murdered init by a gang of conspirators. 
Jt is situated two leagues trom the sea ia a beautifull 
vale called the Rinac, on the bank of a river of the 
same name; is surrounded by a wall of 20 feet high; 
has about 65 thousand inhabitants, of whom there 
may be 20 thousand whites; is crowded wit!: public 
buildings, among which are upwards of 40 churches, 
all immensely rich—in every one may be seen at 
least one Virgin Mary, with a crown upon her bead 
of pure gold ornamented with the richest gems. 
Large columns, supporting images, tables, candle 
ticks, and various other affairs, all of massy silver 
may be seen in any of them —There is, as you may 
suppose, no want of monasteries, con vents and nun- 
neries, and if you like you may go and make love 
through their iron grates to a pretty Nun at noon. 
day. he women are generally handsome. but so 
extremely ignorant, that their first enquiries were 
almost always about the fashions in London, believ- 
ing that all who speak English must of course be- 
jlong to that place. ‘They are utterly without mo- 
desty in either manner and conversation. ------- 

I will here then do the Limanians the justice to 
say that they are polite and hospitable to strangers, 
at least they were so to us, though it is very evident 
they have no love for the North Americans, for, 
viewing them as Republicans, they naturally con- 
sider them as decided friends to the Patriot cause— 
(had we been more so than we have, weshould have 
veen much more respected by both parties.) We 








were suffered to live at no expense:in their city 
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were lodged and handsomely entertained in the |] vour time, which may be much better employed in 
first private families, and always invited to the Vice |} almost any other way than reading these dull sheets 
King’s dinners, balls, &c |} —besides if you have any curiosity that way, Moli- 

You must observe, that, so far, I have spoken of]! na’s History of Chili w ill satisfy it much more to 
thei private character only lhe government must . 


' 
| your beart’s content than I can 
be viewed ina very different light. There is “| 
| 
} 
| 


We stayed in Valparaiso only long enough to 
k 





law tor any but officers and soldi« rs; a plain coat || take in supplies of provisions, wood, water. &c. and 
seldom finds its way through the Vice Kin r’s guards, repassed Cape Horn in January, with rather more 
and if on a foreigner’s back, never Without large |] pleasant weather than before After a passage of 
bribes—Force alone is respected— but a dis: || fifty five days we again anchored in the port of Rio 
play of i yrce can obtain justice Ours was not very || Janciro—as I wrote you from that place on our pas- 
form lable *tis true—but sir, they are no strangers || sage out, I shall trouble vou with no farther account 
to the tame of the American N Avy, and no doubt i] of it There were in Rio, from fitteen to twenty 


. ; 
concluded that the wind that brought us there, |] American merchant vesscis, making most dismal 


g 
might waft a bigger ship to their view; we hinted |} voy ures; the market so glutted with wheat and flour 









































that we expected a line of battle ship in the Pacific || that they were actually sellin r their cargoes below 
-for certain it ts, that the little Outario was looked || first cost, and glad to get any thing near it 
upon witha great cde il more respect than ¢ mtempt, | On our passag ik ng the cuast of Brazil we 
und the demands of her commander promptly at ||touched at the city ot Pernambuco—crossed the 
tended to. We found two of our merchant vess¢ Is | E.quinoctial li for the fourth time April Ist, and 
there, that had been captured and condemn d some | on the 21st inst. the blue hills of Columbia once 
Monts berore, for having on board some contra- |} more reared their lofty summits above the watery 
band articles, supposed to be for the patriots of |] y aste 1 now ride safe at anchor in my dear native 
Chili—they were valued together at ne 700,090 | land and when I take at pe tive view of all 
doliars; their commander had been for me time |) the diff nt countries | have seen in this and for- 
peuuoning for a new trial, but very littl pes ||mer voyages, my own siands so exalted by the com 
of success when we arrived At captain B’s reques arisnn, t hile life lasts # shall contunue to say 
a nev trial was ordered, the f ner decision was jto it in the rds ofa | ~ - 
reversed, and the vessels restored to their com oW ; , , whatever realms I see, 
mnanders. There were out forty American Sea- |] My bh ; N turn to thee.” 
men contiined in the] Lof Lin on the demand | —— eee ee ay sine 
of captain B. they we il given up to us, though |} | : ae ie Bae . : es 
many of them had | ft t in arms against the || EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE from DROWNING. 
king of Spain : | PF Le oP 
Having accompiishe 1 the different obicets of our || y = - oP ; 
visit to Lima in ¢ f p we took a last Authent Na ! Juve of an eXtraordinary escape from 
farewel of that place, and shaped our course for di ™ —— uM Ing Wee 1am sugy the rapids 
Valparaiso. On our passage we pa close aboard }j of the St. Lawrence 
elebrated Island of Robinson Crusoe, lias On the 22d day of April, 1518, our party set sail 
Fernandes) I thought of old Robinson and his |} in a large schooner from Fort George, or Niagara 
man Friday, and felt a strong desire to land and jj town, and in two da s crossed lake Ontario to King- 
search fer the t where his hut stood; buta fresh || ston, at the head of the river St Lawrence, distant 
and far gale soon put an end to this idea by || from Niagara about 200 miles. Here we hired an 
carrying us in view of the coast of Chil | American barge (a large flatbottomed boat) to car- 
We found on our arrivalin the Bav of \ ilparaiso, | ry us to Montreal, a further distance of 200 miles; 
a patriot squadron of one ship ef 64 guns, two of || then set out from Kingston on the 23th of April, 
44 (one of which had lately been captured, together || and arrived the sam ening at Ogdensburgh, a dis 
with five tra +) ts, ~ art of an ypeaurtion sent out tance OF 79 Mites j follow ig@ evening we ar- 
from Spain to inforcesthe 1 »y of Peru) one of || rived at Cornwall, and the succeeding night at 
Me guns, 4 d ¢ { e smailer Is, all unde: Pointe du Lac, on Lak st Francis Here our 
the command of the English Lord Cochrane, as angemen obtained our permission to return up the 
! * estedteatinting ve {we en ked in another b ; deeply 
i 1 ral t ts vw fitt 1 hy shes, passengers and luggage. Above 
€ i Lun ive ‘I , fo st. Lawrence ts 
Lise et t » t have int pt d in its course by rap » which are oc- 
managed dee y no dot h been su is 1 by the river being confined in compara- 
or f they w < i ii e| row, shallow and rocky channels; through 
ihe co O} } ipos S \ great toi and noise, and is 
hk t twe i i ¢ il oct i 4s m Many peopl : 
tov ha D th ind sol . i i e rapids, f gral ur of appearance, tu 
ynany of whom «¢ ’ ifely relied on- ie falls of the Niagara Phiey are from half a mile 
Martin, th P; ( lisa p scueni ‘4 a miles | ny eaca, and require regular pilots 
low, and tt! 4 vel it s indrei, and am o t : of April we arrived at the re of 
opinion if he tal i ‘ vil list i e ¢ vs, mmm ly below which are th 
u e, with what tith e | . ( t ve dans uS raj ids, (the Cedars, the Split- 
may whistle for hers < : prote } and Cascides) distant from each other 
herseli as well as ‘ l it one mile. On the mormng of the Lst of Mav, 
the S s—i $ ! : trom e Cedars, the barge very deep 
er uly t t i i long s ry ly v ie hue ¢ apt ain, a daring rash man, 
about Chih, vis . s ints ciu ito ta a pilot Atler we i assed the Cedar 
and Leleve I ld de + tl mit ing a sin- apid, t wit it danger, the captain called for 
gle crrcumsts tihat \V unint 5 r t ‘ j rum, swearing, at the same time, that God 


but l ¢ trespass so kc oni! Al ty ¢ t steer the bu etter than he 
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1 Soon after this we entered the Split-rock ra } 
found ourselves ad 

lful watery precipice, | 
down which we went The barge slig tty grazed 
=k, a id the fall Was So 


t - We here 


way tie orea 


, 
pids by a wrong chann “1, and 
vancing rap lly towards a drea 


her bottom against the ro 





reat as nearly to take a 
took ina great deal of water, wi 
bailed out again before we were ie nedon to what 


call the * grand bouillon,” or grea 








the Canadians 





boiling Inapproaching this place the captain let } 
yo the helm, saving By God! here we fill.’— 
‘Lhe barg vas almost immediately ov whelmed in 


the midst of immense foamine breakers. which rus! 
« lover the bo Vs, C 
About haifa minute 


avrving away planks. oars, & =: — 


lapsed between the filling and 











going down of the barge, during which t had suth- 
cient oresence of mind tos » off mv three coats 
id was loosening Susp ve Ss, when tl Dal 

sunk, a ! found myseif Aoating in the midst of 
Sof 

eo} le » & Each man caught hold of | 

net} he y hold , | 
something, one Oo le ¢ iu 10ofd OF Mm nal 
kept me down under water, but contrary »>mVv eX 
pectations let me go again. On rising to the sur 
face, 1 got hold of a trunk, on which two other n 

were then holding. Just at this spot, where the 

, } ‘ 

Splitrock rapids terminate, the bank of the river is 
wellinhabited; and we could see women un shore 
ining about much agitated A canoe put off id 

Lup thre fo number, who had gain ve |] 

t } } i 1 ' r 1 |} 

tom oO ne pargwe, Wuicl Ma Ips i {fot rat 

+2 ‘ . | 

of its cargo, these they landed on an island The |} 
put off again, and was approaching near t 

i was, with two others, holding on the trunk, | 





to || 





when, terrified with the vicinity of the 


bac K, notwith 


which we were a proachiny, it p it 








standit exhortations in French and Ei j 
nduce the two men on board to advan | 
hold which on nan had of the tru to 

were adhering, su ted him to con it Ima -| 
sion, and, in order to escape lis seizing hold of me, | 
1 let go the trunk, and, in conjunctioa with another 


faphhi0t +} 


man got hold of the boom (which, with the gaff, | 


sails, &c. had been detached from the mast, to make | 


room for the cargo, and floated off.)—t had just | 


were hurried into | 
1 was instantly bumed. and 
t found 
1e of my hends still on the boom, and my com 
dhering to the gaff. Shortly after de | 


tom upwards, floating near me 


tiie to grasp this boom, when we 


+} . ‘ > 
the cascades; in these 


nearly suffocated On rising to the surfac 
( 
panion also a 


scending the cascad 


\ } 
retlings to it, and held by a crack in one end of ti; 
the violence of the water, and the falling out of the | 
had quite wrecli 1 it Fora long | 
time I contented myself with this hold, not | 


to endeavor to get upon the bottom, winch Da | 
| 


isks of ashes, 
daring 
leneth effected; and from this, my new situation, | 
called out to my companion, who still preserved h 
hold of the gaff We shook his head, and, when |] 
the waves suffered me to look up again, he was gone | 
He made no attempt to come near me, being unab! 
11 " 

unwilling to let go his hold, and trust himself to 
| 
' 





waves, which were then rolling ove r his head 
Ihe cascades are a kind of bee, or rapid descen 
mn the river, over a rocky channel beluw: goin 
town is called by the I onl * Sauter,” to leap o: | 
shove the cascades For two miles below, th: | 
channel continues in uj roar, just like a sform at sea 


and - was frequently nearly washed off the barg 
I now entertain 
no hope whatever of escaping: and althourh Ic 

no hope whatever of ¢ ping; and aithourh | co 
inued to exert myself to hold wn, such was th 


the waves which rolled over 


} 
| 
| lake St. Louis, about three to five miles wide 
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nly for speedy death, and frequently thought of 
iving up the contest as useless. I felt as it com- 
sssed into the size of a monkey, my hands ap- 
eared diminished in size one half, and I certainly 
should (after L became very cold and much exhaust- 
ed) have fallen asleep, but for the waves that were 
passing over me and obliged me to attend to my 
sit 1atto ) I ha 2 never descended the St Lawrence 
but EL kn there were more rapids a-head, 
yerhaps anotner set of the cascades; but, at all 
events, tie La C > rapids, situation I did 
not exactly know I was in hourly expectation of 
these putts in end to me, andoften fancied some 
yoints of ice extending from the shore, to be the 
At one of the moments in 








Whos 








head of towm a rapids 
which the su 
uo, [ saw at a distance a canve w men 
comins towards me, and waited in confidence to 
hear the sound of theu paddles, but in this Ll was 


as | afterwards learned, were 


ssion of waves pe rimitter 





fudians (zenuine descendants of the ‘Tartars,) who 


happening to fall in with one o the passenger's 
i to the shore tor 
inv, as they since 


trunks, picked it up, and re 





the purpose of piliag ng it, 


a cnow! lred, the man on the boat to his fate. 
In 1, 1 am certain, L should have had more to tear 
from ‘their warice, than to hope from their humani- 


t 


ty; and it is more than probable that my life would 


have een taken to secure them in the pos ession 
of my watch, and several half eagles which I had 
about me 

Che a lent hapnened about eight o’clock inthe 


morning—in the course of some hours, as the day 
l, the sun grew mer, the wind blew 
came calmer [ 
small 





advance 





from the south, anl the watei 


tupon my knees, and found myself in the 





With some difficulty I got upon my feet, but was 
soon convinced, by cramps and spasms in all my 
sinews, that | was quite incapable of swimming any 
listance, and I was then two miles from shore. I 
was now going with wind and current to destruc- 
tion; and cold, hungry and fatigued, was obliged to 
water to rest, when an extraordina 
ry circumstance greatly relieve t me. On examining 
if it was possible to detach any 
part thereof to steer by, I perceived something 
loo ntangled in a fork of the wreck, and so car- 
ried along ‘his | found to be a small trunk, bot- 
tom upwards, which, with some difficulty, [dragged 
upon the barge \fter near an hour’s work, in 
vhich L broke my penkuite, trying to cut out the 
ck, | made a hole in the trunk, and, to my great 
satisfaction, drew out a bottle of rum, a cold tongue, 
some cheese, and a bag full of bread, 
vet. Of these I made a seasonable, though very 
noderate use, aud the trunk answered the purpose 
elevated above the surface ot 





sit down in the 


the wre ck, to see 








~ lL eo ] 
cakes, &c. all 


ofa chair to sit upon 
the water 
After in vain endeavouring to steer the wreck, o1 
rect ts Cour to the shore, and having made 
every signal (with my waistcoat, &c) in my power, 
» the headlands which I had passed, J fancied i was 
iriving into a bay, which, however, soon proved to 
y»¢ the termination of the lake, and the opening of 
the river, the current of which was carr nye me ra- 
ndly along tf passed several small uninhabited isl- 
vids, but th appearing to be 
wered with houses, [LT again renewed my siguals 
th my waistcoat, anda shirt which | took out of 
*, as the river narrowed, they might 
Phe ve- 





banks of the river 


ie trunk, hopin 
perceived; the distance was too great. 








state to which I was reduced by cokd, that I wished 


+ 


lecity with which I was going convinced ~ 
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near approach to the dreadful rapids of La Chine.— 
Night was drawing on, my destruction appeared 
certain, but did not disturb me very much; the idea 
of death had lost its novelty, and became quite fa- 
miliar. Finding signals in vain, | now set up a cry 
or howl, such as | thought best calculated to carry 
to adistance, and, being favored by the wind, it | 
did, aluiough at above a mile’s distance, reach the | 
ears of people on the shore. At last I per- 
ecived a boat rowing towards me, which being very 
small aad white bottomed, I had for some time ta- 
ken for a fowl wi ast; and I was taken 
off the barge by capt. Johnstone, after being ten 
hours in the water. 1 found myself at the village of 
La Chine, 21 miles below the accident hap-| 
pened, and having beer . 
the curreut amuc! 
other inj 


slight c I—the ac 


tha Wi 


wher 
en by the winding of 


{ received no} 
with a} 


i greatel listance 
wy than bruised Knees and breas » 
the lent took some hold of my ima- 
gination, and for seven or eight succeeding nights, 
in my dreams, | was engaged in the dangers of the 
! surrounded by 


cascades, an pwning men. 
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Fiom t Londan C ier of May 12. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 
House of Lords, Tuesday, May 11 
Florida—. Irhu und Ainbrister —The marquis 
of Lansvown said rose pursuant to 
move for cosies of all communications which had 





notice, to; 
| 

| 

passed between the Prince Regent’s government | 
government of the U. States of Ainerica, | 

r the conduct of the American force in| 


> 


and the 
respec “tin; 
the Flovidas, and more particularly respecting the 
trial aud execution of two British subjecis by order 


of the American general Jackson. In doing this, 
‘ 
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of nations which could in the least justify the put. 
j ting to death the two individuals alluded to, as there 
| Was no sufficient evidence against either that he 
| had committed any act that rendered him amena- 
ble to punishment under any recognize provision 
) of the law of nations. And nothing could be more 
| dangerous than to take away from the law of na- 
| tions, (if law of nations it could then be called) ali 
| the security derivable from known and recognized 
provisions to substitute the mere caprices of indi- 
|viduals or of governments. With regard to the 
cession of the Floiidas by Spain to the U. States 
suce the transactions aliuded to, he felt it incum- 
| bent upon hiia to make afew observations, viewing 
itas he did as a question of the greate 
jto the interests of this country 


importance 
Ki surely might 
|have been expected, after all our expenditnre in 
the war in which we had been engaged i which 
jnow pressed so heavily upon the country, that we 
jinight have acquired influence enough in Europe 
to prevent Spain from ceding a part of her colonies, 
which Was so ymportant to the interests of this 
;country, or that we might have influence erongl 
with Spain herself, after all that we had done fo1 
her, to prevent sucha cession, This, however, 


unhappily proved not to be the case, unless it was 
to be supposed that so unportant a question had 
| been altogether overlooked by our diplomatists at 
Vienna. 
| 
| 
| 


rhe framers of the treaty of Utrecht, 
much as that treaty had been blamed, had taken 
care to insert a provision prohibiting Spxin from 
ceding any part of her colonies to another power, 
but no steps had been taken at the congress of 
Vienna to renew this treaty with regard to the point 
jalluded to. It had been asserted in another place, 
j by the noble secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
jthat the treaty of Utrecht, with respect to that 
} question, was renewed by the treaty of Seville, in 


he had no intention of imputing inhumanity or in- 11729, which latter treaty had beeome a part of the 


justice tothe government of the United States, nur 
to the able and enlightened statesman who held the 

first pk: ec constitution of that goverament, 
and whose merits there had beenan oppertunity of | 
appreciating here. Neither did he mean to im- 
pute to t vi egent’s ministers that they 
had neglected to the circumstances of the 
ransactions alluded to called for on their part, or |} 
t ! i ma requisite communica 

tions tothe government of the United States. But 


é 


t 
that they had not made the 
» felt it his dutv to bring the subject before their 
| explanation might 
senually involving 
and he trust 
he should hea at th ‘rican government 
} ded to disavow, the | 
by general Jackson 
ed shortly the circumstances | 
Floridas by an Ame rican | 
, and the seizure trial, and 
nd Ambrister, all which | 


Che noble marquis | 


’ 
ips, 1h Olu 


2 Iven Upon 


Po ew ow 


miterests Of | 


=a 


ake ait d. 
condemned the conduct of gen. Jackson | 
gto death these individuals, and particu- 

in inflicting that punishment on Ambrister in 
( f tl ec 
wich was for punishment of an inferior degree; in 


' 
doing which Jackson acted in direct contradiction 
Pa 


opposition to the sentence court marshal, 


to tie provisions of an act of congress, which for 
exciting powers or tribes to commit hostilities upon 
the United States, only inflicted the punishment of 
fine and imprisonment. [n both cases he contend- H 
‘d that the barbarity of Jacksoa could only excite }| 


‘ 
horror and disgust, there being nothing in the law 


1) Spain. 


common law of nations; but it unfortunately hap- 
pened for this assertion, that previous to the last 
mentioned treaty, the Floridas had been ceded to 
this country, and therefore this colony, which was 
of all others the most important with a view to our 


| interests, did not at the period alluded to belong to 


} That no provision therefore was made at 
tle congress of Vienna to prevent such a session, 


| was the more deeply to be regretted, as it was of 


all others what was most to be expected. Of the 


|, injurious Consequences of such a session to the iu- 


terests of this country there could be no doubt, as 
in the event of our embarking in a new war with 
the U. States the whole trade of our W. India 
islands would be endangered. Gunboats and small 
craft might be fitted out from several ports in 
Florida. and might sweep away the far greater 
part of our trading vessels from the West India 
islands, but particularly from Jamaica. The pos- 
session of the Floridas also would give the Ameri- 
cans an opportunity of connecting themselves with 
the black governments in the West Indies, ina 
manner that might prove essentially injurious to 
our interes.s. It was not now his intention to move 
for any papers respecting the cession of the Flori- 
das, but merely to call for explanation. Respect- 
ing the transactions of the American force in the 
Floridas, he thought it of dangerous consequence 


| that acts of barbarity like those already alluded to 


should be allowed to be committed under the pre- 
tended sanction of the law of nations, and that it 
was of great importance to prevent the United 
States of America from resorting to a system so de- 
cidedly at variance with the institutious of the old 
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world. He concluded with moving an address to 
the Prince Regent, for copies of all communica- 
tions between the government of the United States 
and his majesty’s government, relative to the pro- 
ceedings which took place on the invasion of the 
Flovidas by the troops of the United’States in 1818, 
and more particularly with reference to the trial, 
condemnation, and execution of British subjects. 
Evrl Barnunsr would not follow the noble mar- 


quis through all the particulars into which he had}, 


entered regarding the cession of Fiorida to the 
United States. He was certainly the less called 
upon to reply to the noble marquis on that point 
as the papers for which he had thought fit to move 
contained no allusion whatever to it. He could not, 
however, refrain from noticing the notion of the 
noble marquis, that to prevent the cession of the 
Floridas was a duty to be expected from his ma. 
jesty’s ministers. He would not go the length of 
$a) ing, that cases might not occur in which it would 
be proper for one government to oppose cessions 
by another: but how dangerous would it be to esta- 
blish it as a principle, that no state could make a 
cession to another without becoming responsible to 
this country. Nothing could be more inimical to 
the preservation of peace, than to lay it down as a 
principle that the ministers of this government 
should go about from court to court with the pre- 
tension of dictating or regulating all the arrange- 
ments that might be allowed to take place between 
one country and another. With regard to what 
had been said on the subject of the treaty of 
Utrecht, he should only remark, that at the time 
that treaty was concluded, the Floridas were notin 
the possession of Spain. Leaving with this remark 
the subject of the cession of Florida, he should 
proceed to make a few observations on what had 
fallen from the noble marquis in support of the 
main object he had in view. The noble marquis 
had misunderstood what his noble friend (lord Li- 
verpool) stated at the commencement of the session 
He did not say he would take an opportunity of re- 
stating all that had passed in the communications 
with the government of the United States: Wha 
he said was, that he would take an opportunity of 
stating the general principles which had guided his 
majesty’s government in their communications with 
respect to the transaction to which the noble mar- 
quis’ notice referred. Their lordships were doubt 
less aware that what had passed in the communica 
tions between the two governments on this subject 
vas matter of great delicacy; and he was confident 
that their lordships would not think fit to call for a 
disclosure, unless they should be of opinion that 
the case was such as required this country to de 

mand from the United States reparation, by the 
punishment of the individual who had committed 
the oflence. Now it appeared to him that there 
were sufficient grounds to induce their Lordships 
to adopt this opinion. It was true that two British 
subjects had, in the course of military operations, 
been taken on a neutral territory by the American 
troops, and tried and executed; but it was well 
known, not only that this act of violence and cru- 
elty was not done by order of the American Go- 
vernment, but that it had been committed without 
any knowledge or participation whatever of that 
government. The act which had been committed 
formed, indeed, a charge brought on the part of the 
Amevican government against their general; what 
might be result of that charge, it was not necessary 
to inquire; all that their Lordships were called up 

on to cousider was, whether the case was one for 
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which retribution ought to be demanded. Now, 
their Lordships could not fail to recollect that the 
cecasion which justified a demand of reparation 
ought to be one which rendered the mght and the 
policy of suci a course of proceeding unquestiona- 
ble. If reparation were once asked, it became ne- 
cessary to enforce it at ull nazards. Lhe demand 
once made, it must be supported to the utmost ex. 
jtremity. But before such a course was taken, their 
| Lordships would doubtless pause and ask whether 
| the case was one which would justify the involving 
the two countmes in war. Above ail, their Lord- 
| ships would doubtless feel that this was, of all oth- 
}ers, a most unfit time to embark this country in a 
| dispute for the protection of British subjects who 


{| night engage without the consent of their govern- 
§ gag § 


| ment in the service of states at war with each other, 
| but at peace with us. Any British subject who en- 
gaged in such foreign service without permission, 
| torteited, he cancetved the protection of his coun- 
| try, and became liable to inilitary punishment, if the 
party by whom he was (aken chose to carry the 
rights of war to that cruel severity. This was a 
principle admitted by tie lawsof nations, and which 
in the policy of nations had been frequently adopt- 
ed. It was obvious, therefore, that if it were to Le 
| maintained that this country should hold out pro- 
|}tection to every adventurer who entered into fo- 
reign service, the assertion of such a principle 
| would involve us in interminable warfare. With 
| respect to Ambrister, it became a question on what 
|appeared in evidence, whether he was not a per- 
son engaged in foreign service without the consent 
jof his government; and whether, having thereby 
| torfeited the protection of his own country, he 
|could only claim that of the power which he served. 
| Phat he had not received the permission of this go- 
|Vernment was certain: and however cruel and atros 
| cious the conduct of those who condemned him 
| might be, the whole merits of the case depended 
}on his having borne arms against the United States. 
| Ot Aimbrister he had no previous knowledge what- 
jever; and the only knowledge he had of Ar- 
buthnot was from his name appearing toa despatch 
of the Indian chiefs, but it appeared merely as t€5- 
ufying the accuracy of the transaction. The apPli- 
j cation for arms, which was the subject of this ¢& 
spatah, was made to governor of the Bahama Islands* 
| who very pr. perly refused any assistance whatever, 
observing, Uiat the application ought to be address. 
ed to his Majesty’s government. Whether or not 
he had acted so as to forfeit the protection of this 
country, depended on the nature of the transuc- 
tions in whch he had been engaged, and the proof 
ofthe facts In considering this question, it was to 
be recollected, that he states in his own corres- 
pondence, that he had armed a body of negraes 
against the United States, Ifthe facts were made 
out, it would appear that the fate of these unfortu- 
nate men formed a question to be settled between 
the government of the United States and its com- 
mander, and not between the two nations. As to 
the conduct of general Jackson in setting as the 
jnoble marquis had said, the laws of the United 
| States at defiance, that was an offence for which he 
iwas accountable to his own government. Such 
; conduct in a military commander certainly would 
not be possed over in this country, nor did he sup- 
| pose in any that pretended to freedom. 
| The case of Arbuthnot was in many respects dif 
| ferent from that of Ambrister; but it had been r 








misunderstood, It appeared that the Inc 
applied to the Spanish commander of 
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‘ forcible possession of the |[of an Indian agent, had not suffered otherwise than 
, t! rt was taken, Arbuthnot was j those wiih whom | acted This was a matenal 
setae, tiene 2 » chieis aa r th: garrison. |} part of the question Now it appeared, that two 
} lefen j sud he was a B itish merchant |] Indian chicls taken in St Mark’s along ith Arbuth. 
‘ t nthe Baiama islands und |} not were executed, and that he was not exposed to 
t Iniia and laa he done neti a » had ie |] eater severity than those with whose cause he 
} . h le speculations only, tho i identified himself’ In offering these observations 
t fort, he would doubil hi been |} to t house, he trusted that he should not be con. 
} the ciretmsta of the Hy sidered as defending the conduct ot gen Jackson, 
‘ i le WAS ¢ | could not]} or 4s approving of the sentence by which our coun- 
enjoyed by Britis subjec > fp ey nen suffered Phere was not, he beiieved, an 
! » f ier, a say, that however |} individual among their lordships in the house, there 
ih itever ser {| Was not a man in th country, there was nota hu. 
4 yort of havir {I mane or impartial citizen of America, who would 
, hhe might ha i} not unite in condemning his atrocious and unjustifi- 
and . red to promo I]: He acts. He only begged leave to say, that in the 
' } fw r covernment H proceedings for wiich these two British subjects 
} , i ‘ | | | hej} Were tried, there were discoverable such grounds 
he was « lem Sy ory fyin ie punisoment by which they suffered 
t | of t stat I] as exe i tthe government of this country from 
RB it ! wast, Ul i nbarking ia demand of repat 
1 ‘va 1 T i ba eu a Wa persis 11 
5 var as Li i i Cuuld tol ha ‘ wi 
{ ) i di 
blye ba ‘ { Y 
) ‘ A t i 
, : {Bri iy i 1 \u ica as | tty cisaj rov i 
; { uw far i i ! al 4 m2) as in this co 
‘ ) on | \ ' , huments regarding ta 
‘ ho \ ion ' } ud studio stained from ¢ 
3 ‘ t el P t 4 i I iratlon Heh 
' 1S 3; Ww | ( i inuivid ling ion i 
ithe } rs i 4 W All tiat he wished was te ian 
n ‘ ' \ pal containing a disavowal on th pert of 
\ ! ) hel si) i 1 rth i of theirm 4 
l | i ; nada bolal ition th ho ws 5 
t f ’ | ar? nh al p il > I t 4 
! ‘ awh into a p en Aily 
i t ‘ il ! { La MM ( 1 } 
l ! \ { { t ! l states gUVe rnihci i ) 
4 t } l 1, he ent i tis nehes espect, ¢ vuld 
ass ind i n ( ile Lo , that transactions so objectiona- 
} a 1 iribest t re nn A its ¢ Surrene With the 
' ‘ " ; ‘ { ‘ fore, that such a declaration might easily 
: R . ! { tl B i ! i that such a consequence would 
. i \ t 1 from he s n l his pr nt motion.— 
Wo } il " " { mild not again enterinto the two ases, or the 
ty it ' ‘ 50 tic the treatment of the unhappy in 
. ' ‘, Lin Is | jel 1. He could not help, 
sa it f Spa " ’ i a I ie, thut he did not see 

t i . \ i | jo t co ct of Arb tt brought him with 

' the British ch i 3 ' f1 ( ity to the American gt 

oF | ‘ ‘ of | ! ii > ( ) > eng ged in any 

" t t t nil t i i tablished urainst 
; | | é ) i ! we mn, a t i edibility to the evidence 

. " such) pura 2 ‘ \ i 1, was, that he had allow 
. V< oul " j | ! i yme th ann ithe Spa 
owed ! e) e} » vover and ludia Ile was found in 

+} c ; he 1 } the turtres N Murks; | was proved to have 

of the I ! is A cOT- iit he Indias; to have supplhed them witl 

Ral la i hh was Cli 1 with be ing 

' ‘ ay 1 with negociating in their behals; 

} ) ) ik to have been d him 

i a mut cana » ami Vet it Was only ina milita- 

was th \ é i rv Ca i could have Deen condemned by 
ci ‘ fac ee S| now say a few words 
ther A 2 t P l ra ! i t C 1 of the Fioridas, on which he 
< pal . j sa “\ rh | é ino saustact u er from the noble 
: . e t whic 5 ia ! A wih iad just sat down Tire noble lord 
Os , asa B 1 merclia a- lh isad Sa iat two quesuons were not necessa 

rinal r, and ent lto B itirily ce i. thad therefore declined to give 
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the subject before the Hotise in a fort nal manner; 
but he th might that he could ! complish the 
an opportunity of ¢ xplanation 


object 


separate motion for papers, an 1 thus have brought 
| 
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whic might p ‘event the 
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’ ry the noble Lord, however, instead of 
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tremity of a war. The question was then, did 
these men sulfer so unjustifiable a punishment at 
he order of the American government, as to ma 
t imperative on us to Make ita ground of national 
interference ? ie would say no; and he would de- 
fend himself on the following grounds :—if an indi- 
vidual voluntarily embarked in war ag 
state with which his own governme 
he exposed himself to all its dangers and |i 
without having a right to the protection of his own 
He might bring, as a proof of this, the 
atreaty conchuled between lord Gren- 
Jay, 1794; it stipulated that the sub- 
should engage with any power in a 
other, and that if they did, they 
tt to the treatment to which the sul )- 
jects of the third hable. 
uon he had no doubt had a reference to the I at 
wars. He did not say that this justified the con- 


duct of gen. 


uinst any 
nt Was at peace, 
bilities, 
country, 
provisions of 
ville and Mr 


| ts of neither 


|} War ucrainst the 
should be | 


poser were This stipula 


Jackson, as regarding his own country, 
but it justified us in not demanding reparation. 
If a volunteer engages in the wars of another 
5“s 





been confirmed by the s tipulations of 
He admitted that the treaty of Seville 


\ 
sullicient guarantee acainst on 
cession of the Floridas, because they did not be long | 
to Spain at the time that was made. Some stipula | 
tion, therefore, he thought, ought to have been in- 
the treaty of Vie 
It had never before been contended, 
1 ought not to exist 


could not aftord a 


troduced into nna, to ac bert ed 
this object. 
that a security of the kin 
is it did not exist before the Vienna, 
it ought then to have been established. The doc 
trine of the Noble Secretary, that no interfereuce 
could be justified, would 

balance of 


which the 
been the custom 


and 
ongress of 
| 
| 


it had 


sted, which 


| 
o rely ‘upon as our secu- 


power re 
itherto t 
ty. At the Congress at Vienna in 1814, a stipula- 
could have ily procured from Spain, 
for whom we had so much, and would not have 
been objected to by the other powers of Europe. 
Our influence was then great, and could have 


tion been ea 


pro- 
cured this reasonable security 
The earl of Livervrout that he would not 
have troubled the House had he not been so point- 
edly alluded to by the noble marquis; and had not 
what he said on the first day of the session been 
somewhat mistaken. His noble friend had explain- 
ed that mistake. He had not said that he would 
lay papers on the table to explain the ti ansaction; 
but that he would be dy at a subsequent period 
of the ) to show the principle ou which this 
government and America had acted. ‘here were 
ts of this question, which were often con- 
foun led, and from which great mistakes had arisen 
—tie meant its morality, or rather imm ality; and 
he political ground that it had for demanding repa- | 
ration. Looking at gen. Jackson’s conduct in the 
former view, he did not hesitate to say that it exhi- 
bited acts of as violent and as outrageous a nature 
as could be found in history—acts for which he was 
responsible to God and his country; and yet, consi- 
dering the distinction he had made, they might not 
be of a kind to justify a demand of reparation from || 
this country. He was free to say that the British 
government had not overlooked the acts in ques- 
tion; that they had various communications on the 
subject; and that it was after the most mature deli- 
beration that they had adopted the course which 
they now followed. When a question arose regurd 
ing the nature of the act of a foreig it was 
their duty to weigh well the nature of the first step 
1 demanding reparatiot 2mand once made, 
* i* 1 } 


‘ | » must be pursu want bey The os. 


! 
Said, 


session 


two asp 


n state, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


as a de 


stroy the principle on J danger without any authority from the 


State, ayainst the sovereign of a State with which 
we are at peace, any severity inflicted on him is 
directed, not against the government to which he 
owes allegiance, but to that of which he holds the 
commission. If reparation is demanded, the state 
may say, “ You are our friend, he bas become our 
enemy; he has, therefore, no longer a title to your 
protection, and in punishing him we offer no indig- 
nity to you.” Now, however unjustifiable General 
Jackson’s conduct was, Arbuthaot and Ambrister, 
as being volunteers, and as exposed themselves ta 
own go- 
vernment, had no right to appeal to their own na- 
tion for protection. The case of Ambrister 
deed allowed to stand on that ground He was tae 
ken aiding the enemy; and though Gen. Jackson’s 
conduct was most atrocious in inflicting upon hima 
capital puntsiment, Contrary to the estar ipareise of the 
court-martial, that was an ailair merely between the 
general and his government. The ¢ case of Arbuth- 
not stood on different grounds: he was not taken in 
arms, but he was proved equally to nave aided and 
assisted the enemy. Would the noble marquis con- 
tend, that political and civil servants should be ex- 
empted where military agents were punished. The 
question could only be therefore, “ Did Arbuth- 
not assist the Indians?” and on this head he thought 
remain. tLe had petitioned the Bri- 
rovernment to be allowed to interfere; he had 
ile among them when he knew that ano- 
ent had been discouraged; and his 
» cause of the Indiaus had not been 
h evidence, he was willing to allow, 
had been produced in Court which did not deserve 
Ithe least attention; but there wasa letter of his 
which was written with his own hand, and which 
he had not de: ng arms and ammunition 
expressly for the purposes of the war. He had, 
theret re, placed hir ait in the same situation as 
‘though he had taken up arms. With regard to the 
H commutation of tl Ambrister, and the 
| iuiliction. of a severe punishment when the Court 
| had awarded a minor, it was im] possible to speak of 
fit without horror. No general in this country, no 
| officer, however exalted iis | rank or eminent his 
services, could have dared to set aside the i” 
ment of the Court, and to have substitute 
| without exposing himseif to the se- 
jment. It was not here a question \ 
done in the heat of passion; but wher 


once annealed to. it has been obsers 


was in- 





» doubt could 


nied, aski 


ie sentence Ga 
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greatest tyrant would be content with its decision 
‘This was all he felt it necessary to say upon this 
subject. Upon the other subject touched upon by 
the noble marquis, he would say a very few words 
If by the faith of treaties Spain was bound to mak, 
no cession of the Floridas, it would be inconsistent 
with every principle of justice and generosity (it 
justice and generosity were not here the same) in 
the existing state of that monarchy, to call upon 
Spain to exercise such a guarantee, unless we wer 

prepared to make common cause with Irer in re- 
sisting the cession. ‘To call upon a country net to 
give up what it was for her intcrest to cede, bu 

what it was much against our interest to surrender, 
was a principle, than which nothing could be more | 
ungenerous, more unfit, or more improper. What 
consequences or what effect this cession might hav: 
have on the fate and destinies of the new nations 
it would be out of place here to enquire. What 
means of strength, or principles of weakness, could 
not but interest every intelligent politician? As far 
as the interests of Great Britian were concerned, 
this was not a case in which this could be warrant 

ed or justified in interfering 

The motion was negatived without a division, and 
the House adjourned. 

ST. AUGUSTINE. 

A letter from a gentleman in the South to his 
friend in Washington City, gives the following de- 
scription of the town and fortress of St. Augustine : 

As I have just returned from St. Augustine, ona 
jaunt of curiosity, I presume a description of the 
situation of that place will not be uninteresting to | 
you. 

St. Augustine is situated on the Main, about two 
miles within the bar, immediately opposite the in 
let; it is not passable for vessels drawing over fifteen 
feet of water. The Island of Matanzies runs near- 
ly parallel with the ocean, and forms a point of the 
south end of St. Augustine inlet. This is principal 
ly solid rock, composed of the concretions of shells 
and is what is generally made use of for building 
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country. The atmosphere is, perhaps, less humid 
than any country L have been in, and is, E conceive 
better calculated for northern constitutions than 
any southern station I have visited. 

Fish in great abundance is to be caught in the 
harbor, but owing to the indolence of the inhabi- 
ants, the market is badly supplied. Oranges are 
indigcnous in this section of the country, also many 
other delicious fruits. 
| The lands on the river St. Johns are considered 
ithe most fertile, and most advantageously situated 
| for planters : after passimg twenty miles up, it chan. 
ses its direction, and runs parallel with the ocean 
for 150 miles. lam under the impression that the 
most of St. Johns will be particularly well caicylat. 
|} eg for commercial men, and men of enterprise, og 
the bar is much better, and after passing the bar, 
vessels msy go one hnndred and fifty miles without 
the least impediment. 





Something for the Naturalist. 

Porttiann, June 9.—Last week, a boat from Cape 
| Elizabeth, returned witha fare of fish from the 
ground adjacent to this port, and on opening a large 
| cod, found int his maw a snake of very singular spe- 
| cies, five and a half feet in length, with scales cover- 
ling his body, one of which we have seen, of semi- 
| circular form, measuring one inch and three quar 
jters in length and half an inch in breadth and of a 
color similar to the common fish scale. It is with 
|regret we are not enabled to give a particular de- 
|scription, but we understand the whole is in a state 
of preservation, for future inspection. 


| 
| 


———— 
FOREIGN, 
GREAT BRITADN. 


A London paper of the 4th of May contains a pa- 
ragraph, notifying the fashionable world, that the 
(Duke of Weturneron will, on the fourth of July 
| next, give a splendid entertainment at his mansion 
The London exhibition of Pictures at Somerset- 
j house, for May, contains the picture of Sir Roger 





in the city, and is hewn out in large blocks. It is 
better calculated for the construction of for-| 
tifications than any other materials 1 am acquaint: | 
ed with—and, with proper cement, forms a solid 
mass of rock. 

Fort St. Marks is built of this, rock, and presents 
a most formidable appearance Upon entering the} 
harbor. It is situated on the northern extremity of | 
the city of St. Augustine, commanding the en 
trance of the harbor, and is sufticiently elevated to | 
secure the city from attack on that quarter. In the 
rear of the city is an impenetrable morass or marsi: 
nearly encircling it; on the margin of which are 
erected six redoubts. The fort is twenty feet hig! 
and the walls twelve feet thick; it mounts 56 guns, 
it is four square, with a bastion’at each corner, eaci: 
mounting eight 24 pounders, with a glass encircling 
the work 

The city contains about 500 houses, built of th 
kind of stone before described, has a population o 
; , principally Minorcans and 


0 soul natives of t 


Phere are the remains of a convent an 


he Catholic church resembles an old Go 


| 
government house—the latter occupied by biack | 
' 


> building. The city exhibits the remains of at 
cicnt splendor, but is now evidently going to decay 
‘VYhe situaiton of the country contiguous is ver 


low, 





of vegetables of every description in the southern 


ut exceedingly well adapted to the cultivatio | 


|de Coverley, surrounded by his tenants in the Church 
Yard, by our countryman, Lesuiz; which is highly 
admired. 

| Mr West hasa fine sketch of the Resurrection, 

| and another of Cesar reading the history of Alexan- 

| der’ The exhibition contains the extraor- 


der’s exploits. 


The Persian Ambassador, who has lately arrived 


rs 


| dinary number of 1,250 performances. 


j at the Court of St. James’ in London, accompanied 
jby a Circassian female, possessing uncommon 
| beauty, is the universal topic of conversation: his 
|turban, his beard, his diamond hilted dagger, his 
magnificent Cashmere shawl and crimson satin dress 
studded with diamonds, and his display of horse- 
manship in which he appears ostentatious—all seem 
o engross the attention of the Metropolis of John 
Bull, who seems quite taken with the dazzling 
stranger 

As for the Circassian beauty, she is descri- 
ved by an officer of the customs, the only being 
vio had a peep at her, two black eunuchs, excepted 
vho guard her, with drawn sabres ‘in their 
nds) as having the upper part of her head cover- 
1 by a hood, the lower part of her face screened 
y asilk shawl tied across the nose, so that her eyes, 
ich are beautiful, and part of her forehead, were 
1¢ only part of her charms visible. She appeared 

# the middle size 
Already the papers teem with puffs, announcing 
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the Genuine Circassian Soap;” The Circassian 
Hat, made of tissue de paille;” “ The Persian ‘Tur- } 
ban, for the ladies;” and many other nonsensical ar- 
ticles, Which the mania of the day has given rise to 
and have been invented to gratify the cocknies + 
The Theatre, to be in fashion, must of course get, 4 
un something in the style of the Arabian Night's | 
Entertainments. 

An Oxford advertisement says, “ John Rogers’ 
« coach will begin fying on Easter Monday, i +he 
“ morning; that is to say, it will leave Oxford, at 
“ six o'clock in the morning ef that day, aad will 
“ dine in London at 19 o’clock the next day, God 
* willing.” =x) go, © : 

Fort» servants, in distinct advertisements, advei 
tise in a single London paper for places. 

. Upon the conviction of a prisoner, at the Old Bui 
icy, in London, very disgraceful scenes ofien take 
plac e, by certain individuals, who, regardiess even 
f the sentence of death that has just been pro- 
nounced on the prisoner, seize on the property thai 
may have been produced in evidence against thé 
culprit, before his face, and a scramble takes place 
between the Sheriff and the marshalmen. for | he 
valuables. An allercation ensues, which often in- 
interrupts the business of the court—these scenes 
have of late frequently been repeated without the 
its interference 

In the Court of King’s Bench, April 26th, 1819, 
in the case of Lewis ». Clement, for an alleged libel 
this important question was discussed: +* Whether 
it was ibellous for an editor of a newspaper to pub 
lish the proceedings of a Court of Justice, which 
tended to expose the misconduct of a person impu- 
cated in such proceedings?’’—a question of vital im- 
portance, as it respects the welfare of the public.— 
The Court postponed its judgment on the question 
until early in the ensuing term. 

The London Courier, of the 28th of April, states 
that the actual diminution of the British military 
force during the preceding year, amounis to 34,118 
officers and men; and the number retained for the 
service of the present year, exclusive of those in [n- 
dia, amounts to 69 794. The whole reduction for 
two years is 55,802, officers and men. 

The art of stereotype printing has, at length | 
been applied to its legitimate objects, viz. collec- 
tions of tables and figure work. ‘Thus we just see 
announced, a collection of stereotyped and imma 
culate mathematical tables of Logarithms, Sines and 
T'angents; and also a stereotyped Ready Reckoner, 
by Coxhead, so correct that he offers one pound re- 
ward for the detection of an error. 

A Dublin paper says, the right honorable J. Fos- 
ter is now the oldest senator in the house of com- 
mons, having been without intermission, a member 
of parliament since the latter end of the year 1760, 
a period of nearly fifty-nine years. 

It is said that the oil of hartshorn applied ina 
small quantity to the heads and rumps of lambs ef- 
fectually prevents tne fox from striking them. 

Pittav. (Prussia) April 3—The Louisa, Capt. 
Hoop, from London, has arrived to-day with Scotch 
colonists, they intend estabiishing themselves in 
Poland. 

Bavssets, April 12.—Besides the line of for- 
tresses which are erecting from the Maese to the 
North Sea, on the southern frontier, it is intended 
to raise the necessary wo.ks to cover the Schelds 
The east end of Ghent will be covered to this end 
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is to be strengthened. In the first line Oudenarde 
vili have an important place among the fortresses 
which are to cover West Flandeis. 

Guenr, April 12—We learn from good an- 
inority, that a fort is to be erected without this city, 
rear the Courtry Gate. Oudenarde and Dender- 
nonde are also to be strengthened 

Stockaorw, March 25—An extensive work 
; to be constructed in the centre of Sweden, be- 
veen the lakes Venern and Vetter, which is to 
serve as a general magazine and place of retreat for 
the Swedish army, in case of areverse, and asa 
bulwark against foreign invasion. 





WEST INDIA INTELi IGENCE. 

From a Kingston Jam ) Paper of Nov last. 
On Prince Grove estate, in the nvignoorhood of 
the Indian River, in the parish of Si, Johas, in 
this Island, is to be seen one of the greatest curi- 
Osi te’ of nature- a perfect Voleano in miniature. 
lt is impossible to imagine any thing of the kind 
more strikingly beawitul. It was visited tweive 
months since by several gentiemen of the Island, 
who declared it, at that period; to have been but a 
few inches in circumference, and sti}] fewer in height 
its dimensions, when again inspected by the inser- 
ter of these observations, in July last were as fol- 
lows: 


Feet. Inches. 
Height from the base to the top, 4 
Circum erence of the base, 49 
Ditto at the Lop, 9 6 
Ditto ditto at the opening, 2 3 


«6 [t is situate in the centre of a moders‘e sized 
valley, surrounded by a cluster of smali monntains, 
about half a mile from the sea shore, and should it 
continue increasing proportionably to the size it has 
already attained in one single year, we may expect 
at some distant period to findit put ona formidable 
appearance, and occasion terror as wel! as mischief, 
Itis remarkable that the outer strata, or layers of 
earth, are extremely uniform and exact, and the 
whole presents a novei appearance. The boiling 
lava, Or more properly, liquid earth, continually 
discharges from the month, and overflows that al- 
ready formed, and consequently increases its bulk, 
whilst at the same time it disfigures the beauty of its 
conical structure. A long staff was thrust into 
the body of it through the mouth, and the matter, 
which adhered to it, had the appearance ofa thick 
bluish marl, ofasulphurous smell and sweetish taste. 
We could distinctly hear the rumbling of the boil- 
ing hquid contained within There are souffriers 
in variors parts of the island, and hot mineral 
sorings, butin no part, tothe best of my knowledge, 
is there to be found so great a curiosity as this cra. 
ter. 

It may be difficult to account for the origin of 
this extraordinary production, but from thecircum- 
jacent soil, however, we may conjecture, and set it 
down as of a mineral quality, It well deserves, the 
attention of lovers of natural philosophy, for to a 
curious mind, how pleasing, interesting, and noble 
an occupation must it be to solve, if possible the 
the theory, by which these astonishing phenomena 
re created and carried on 

Nassav, May 5—The Kingston Chronicle - 
6th ult. states that, it is understood, th 
the Spanish government, directs 
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sion of this Territory into the Union of the States: 

At which Col. Alexander M‘Nair wa3 chosen Pre- 

sident, and David Barton Secretary. The follow- 

ing seven resolutions were unanimously adupted, 
the eighth by a large majority of the Citizens 
present, and the ninth unanimously. 

1. Resolved, Thet the Congress of the United 
States have no right to control the provisions of 
state constitution, except to preserve its republican 
character. 

2. Resolved, That the attempt by the majority in 
the House of Representatives in the: last Congress 
to prevent the further introduction and continuance 
of slavery in the future state of Missouri, was con- 
trary to the rights of the state, and to the welfare of 
the slaves themse!ves. 

3. Resolved, That the Territory of Missouri ha- 
ving a larger population than many other ‘errito- 
ries have had when admitted into the union, had a 
clear right to have been admitted at the last ses- 
sion; and that the obstruction of that right by the 
majority in the House of Representatives was an 
outrage upon the principles of the American con- 
stitution, and a direct infraction of the third article 
of the treaty by which the French Republic ceded 
Louisiana to the United States. 

4. Resolved, That the right of the Missouri Ter- 
ritory to be admitted into the Union depends, not 
upon the will of Congress, but upon the treaty of 
cession and the principles of the Federal constitu- 
tion. 

5. Resolved, That the people of the Missouri 
Territory have a right to meet in convention by 
their own authority, and to form a constitution and 
state government, whenever, hereafter they shall 
deem it expedient to do so; and that a second refu- 
sal on the part of Congress to admit them into the 
Union, upon an equal footing with the original 
states, will render it expedient to exercise that right. 

6. Resolved, That a constitution so formed cannot 
be disapproved by Congress for any cause than for 
anti-republican features; and if disapproved upon 
any other pretext, such disapproval will be equiva- 
lent to an attempt to expel the Territory of Missouri 
from the federation of the States. 

7. Resolvedg That this meeting approve the con- 
duct of Mr. Scott, the Missouri delegate in Con- 
gress, in opposing the attempt made to restrict the 
powers of the future state of Missouri in the for- 
mation of its constitution. 

8. Resolved, that this meeting recommend to 
the inhabitants of the Missouri territory to hold 
meetings among themselves, and to adopt resolu- 
tions expressive of their sentiments on the forego- 
ing subjects. 

9. Resolved, That these resolutions be signed by 
the President and Secretary, and printed in the 
newspapers of this town, and a copy forwarded by 
the President of the meeting to the Missouri dele- 
gate in the next Congress of the United States. 

Done at St. Louis, May 15th. 1819. 
Signed in behalf of the meeting, by 
ALEXANDER M‘NAIR, Pres’t. 
Davin Banton, Sec’ry. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

“ Bnewen,.(Me.) May 24, 1819.—The season 
promises to be favorable for grain; and grass looks 
uncommonly well.—Lumber, from the small num- 
ber of logs ebtained the. last winter, will be scarce. 
The alewive fishery, once a source of great wealth 
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the river on either side. Prom those privile 
which once yielded from 15 to 23500 SH oniead” 
ly, { shall not obtain more than thirty. This alarm. 
ing destruction of the fish in our rivers, demands 
the attention of the general court—that body which 
protects the lives of birds ought never to forget the 
rights of fishes.” 


From the Salem (Mass,_) Register. 
The SEA SERPENT. 


** Captain Wheeler, of the sloop Concord, of Fair. 
field, Conn. which arrived here from New-York, on 
Monday evening last, informs us, that on Monday 
morning at five o’clock, Race Point, S. E. fifteen 
miles, he discovered in the water, about 20 rods 
from his vessel, directly ahead, an extraordinary 
Sea Animal, moving pretty quickly through the 
water, with his head erected about four feet from 
the surface; the length of the creature, distinctly 
seen above the water, was at least fifty feet; he ap- 
peared to be in joints, with a number of protube- 
rances, and appeared somewhat similar to a string 
of barrels afloat. The sea was perfectly smocth, 
and he was so near that capt. W. had the best op- 
portunity of viewing him. He was. visible about 5 
minutes, when he sunk beneath the water, and dis. 
appeared for eight or ten minutes, when he again 
rose on the weather quarter, about the same distance 
as before. Capt. W. now called up several of his 
men to view him. Ina few minutes he sunk again, 
and was not seen for two hours, when he again ap- 
peared onthe weather bow, distance about 14 rods, 
moving in the same direction with the vessel, and 
very slow. He continued on top of the water at 
this time about seven minutes, when he again sunk 
slowly beneath the surface, and was no more seen. 
Five persons on board the sloop, had a fair view of 
the animal, and they all agree, that he had the ap- 
pearance of an enormous Serpent mioving with an 
undulatory motion through the water, with his head 
erected from four to seven feet, but his tail not visi- 
ble. His head appeared to be about three feet in 
length; the eyes were discernable on his last ap- 
pearance, and were as large as a horse’s. In colour 
he appeared to be perfectly black. 

Captain W. had before been an unbeliever in the 
existence of a Sea Serpent, but he is now perfectly 
convinced. He and his men are ready to attest on 
dath to the statement here given. 

Corroboration.—A few days since we were inform- 
ed by a respectable and intelligent master of a ves 
sel, that on the Ist of May last, he and others, saw 
off the Table Land of Cape Cod, an aquatic animal, 
which exhibited an appearance different from any 
thing which he and they had ever before seen, al- 
though our informant has spent most of his life at 
sea, and in the whaling service. When the head of 
the animal was first seen, at a distance, it had, says 
our informant, the appearance of aman standing in a 
boat;—that scon after it approached in the direction 
of the vessel, the head immerging in the water as it 
advanced, and passed the vessel within thirty feet, 
then exhibiting the appearance of a large horse 
swimming, its nose projected, and leaving a wake as 


way.—That the colour of the animal was brownish, 
that no fins were visible, excepting one like a flap- 
per near the tail, which appeared under water to be 
somewhat indented. Our informant did not wish 
to appear before the public asa narrator; but com- 
municated the above facts for our information; and 
which were fully confirmed by a gentleman who was 








to this section of Maine, is now quite ruined; owing 
to the great number of wares which extend far into 





a passenger with him.— Censinel. 
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